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THE Furniture Trades Exposition, held in London in the 
month of April, contained a large collection of very much 

admired modern furniture. The English trade furniture is 
characterized by a certain suavity of line that appeals to those 
who want a decorative article, yet cannot afford to pay a high 
price, and in much of the furniture exhibited, notably in the 
chairs, screens, sideboards and cabinets, some very fastidious 
effects were observable. 

Upholstery was represented by a variety of chairs and seats, 
as well as an exhibit of soft goods, including carpets, rugs, 
match silks, velvets, etc., with which the legion buyers made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted. 

These recurring exhibitions are revolutionizing the art of 
advertising wherever adopted, and certainly lead to a develop- 
ment of the furniture business. 

THE national tapestry manufactory at Beauvais is already 
occupied with specimens destined for the great Interna- 
tional Paris Exhibition of 1900, for a good workman can 
hardly produce more than one square metre of tapestry in the 
course of a year. 

Four large panels after Quber, are in hand ; these represent 
the seasons, views of the beautiful Luxembourg Gardens at 
Paris, seen at the different periods of the year, and giving 
scope for masses of the rich colors in nature. 

Also in hand are an entire ameublement de salon, after the 
painter Mangonot, a chimney screen painted by Gerdme and 
engarlanded with flowers, by Cebrons ; and, finally, a number 
of varied meubles in Louis XVT. style, due to Chabal, the senior 
of painters at the manufactory. 

The Fine Arts Exhibition of Barcelona opened April 23, and 
is of real artistic interest, for there are very numerous exhibits of 
artists from abroad. The most beautiful French works, both in 
paintings and tapestries, are highly appreciated in Spain. 

THERE are numberless simple ways of adding to the com- 
forts of the piazza, says Harper's Bazar ', chief among which 
are suitable screens to modify the light, and the most dura- 
ble as well as artistic of these are the bamboo shades, which 
sell from $1 up, and which are easily adjusted, as they work 
upon pulleys. Home-made ones of awning cloth fastened to 
spring rollers sueh as are used in shop windows, if put up with 



suitable fixtures, will also be found convenient, as they may be 
raised or lowered at will, and are less heavy than those of bam- 
boo. For the furnishings one or more Japanese cotton rags will 
be found useful, and of course a hammock or two, with air 
p Hows and a pretty knitted blanket, are indispensable. A rat- 
tan sofa and good sized centre table, if space will permit, will 
be a great convenience, and plenty of easy-chairs and Cushions 
all serve to tempt to out-door living. Wooden boxes filled with 
growing plants and vines set upon tbe railings are a pleasing 
addition, and it is said they help to keep away insects; and 
palins and cut flowers all help to give the effect of a summer 
drawing-room. It is becoming quite the custom to have thete 
pleasant out door rooms glazed in winter, and to continue tbe 
life in the tunshine begun in warm weather. Afternoon tea is 
served here as in summer. 

Many city residents condemned to a summer in town fit up 
a space on the house top, where the hot evenings aie spent in 
great comfort. The chief expense of such an arrangement is 
the awning, which is necessary on account of the dampness. 
It must be securely fastened and. made adjustable, so that it 
can be quickly rolled up in case of storm, and tbe few rugs and 
folding-chairs necessary can be kept in a large box or chest, 
which has been made water-proof. 



THE resources of our couutiy in heirlooms were far from being 
exhausted in the loan collections gathered into the State 
buildings at the Chicago fair. There are few among the 
older families in the older States of our country who have not 
in possession things in dress, jewelry, plate or furniture famcus 
in our national, domestic and social annals. It is tiue that 
fire and sword in the War of the Revolution, and the besom of 
destruction in the late war at the South, did much toward 
depriving our people of household treasures ; but there have 
been enough left of the quaint, the curious and the important 
to have made a much more abundant, and a much more cred- 
itable display than appeared at our International Fair. The 
loan collections^, now .and then on exhibition/ "For Sweet 
Charity" show what New York alone might have done toward 
enriching, with the flavor of romance, the appointments in the 
elegant palatial structure -reared by her in Jackson Park. 

Due consideration appears not to have been given to the 
subject in any portion of our. country. Doubtless oh the part 
of many there existed a -feeling of hesitancy about exposing 
what may bejieeined only of family or local interest, and thus 
many noteworthy relics of private possession were withheld. 
What may be of value from endearing association may be 
regarded as of little interest to the inquisitive public; so the 
wardrobes, the jewel cases and what-not of our ancestors were 
charily drafted upOn to furnith forth our National Exposition. 
We might have done greatly better bad we duly appreciated 
the opportunity in the situation. Out of the wisdom which 
comes of experience we shall possibly do better by, and in, our 
next World's Fair, toning down the garishness of the new with 
those touches of the old, which are as shadows to the high 
lights in a landscape. 



WE are .at present living in the, dawn of a new Renaissance 
of the glaziers' art, but it will be many years yet before 
the uee of American stained glass will be so profuse as 
has been its use in Europe in the middle ages. Our windows, 
fine as they are, are simply harbingers of the splendors that 
are to be. 

In the almost countless cathedrals, churches, abbeys, col- 
leges, chapels, hospitals and monasteries that were built all over 
Europe in the - thirteenth and fourteenth centuries every form 
of art found an almost boundless theme in which to display its 
particular form of beauty. The mechanics, the sculptors, the 
metal workers, the painters, the glaziers of these buildings worked 
in unison to a common end, one art helping another. It was 
during these centuries that the full evolving of the opportunites 
and beauties of colored glass were witnessed. The windows 
gradually expanded to receive it, in the co temporary archi- 
tecture, until the walls of the churches almost disappeared, the 
buttress alone holding up the groined roof. Amongst the most 
beautiful examples of the art we are now considering, are the 
exquisite jewel-like windows of the cathedral of Chartreux, one 
hundred and three in number, and containing no less than one 



thousand and fifty-three subjects, with over three thousand 
figures. There are also some magnificent windows at Rheims. 

In the sixteenth century there were thirty thousand churches, - 
fifteen hundred abbeys, eighteen thousand five hundred chapels 
and two thousand eight hundred priories in France, and every 
one of these was adorned with windows .of colored glass. Prior 
to the time of Henry V1IL, there were no less than forty-five 
thousand churches and fifty-five thousand chapels in England, 
adorned with glass windows, but these were largely destroyed by 
those wholesale iconoclasts, Henry VIII., Edward V. and Eliza- 
beth, whose memories in the world of art are justly execrated. 
The Puritans also took a hand in the spoilation of the churches, 
one band, under Sir Edward Walter, in the short space of 
three months, having destroyed no less than seven hundred 
pictures, thirty-two statues, numbers of crucifixes and innumer- 
able glass windows. 



WE are in receipt, from time to time, of letters from 
many of our readers, who are either building new 
houses, or remodeling old ones, asking us not only for 
advice as regards the color decoration of their homes, but re- 
questing us to put them in communication with some expert 
decorator in this city, from whom they can purchase decora- 
tive ideas and general furnishings. We are always ready to 
serve our readers to the best of our ability, but in cases where 
wd hive introduced our correspondents to professional decora- 
tors, we are informed that, after the decorator has furnished 
co3tly samples of wall-papers, carpets, lace curtains, draperies, 
and has gone to the trouble and expense of preparing designs 
for mantels, decorated ceilings, stained glass, grille work, etc., 
on the stipulation that a purchase will be made of the goods, 
the designs after a time are returned because " they do nOt 
exactly suit," and as to "the goods, they can be bought 
cheaper" in their own town or city. 

This puts us in a very bad light with local decorators, 
many of whom are advertisers in our journal. Believing that 
our correspondents are honorable and reliable^we willingly 
refer them to some of our friends, who find, after months of 
correspondence, together with a serious outlay of labor and 
expanse on their behalf, that the correspondent simply wanted 
something for nothing. 

Only recently a lady in a Western city wrote us, stating 
that her new house was nearly finished, and that she wanted 
to purchase wall-papers, mantels, carpets and draperies in 
New York, and requested the name of a reliable decorator 
through whom she could obtain these materials. Believing the 
lady to be a reliable woman, we referred her to a well known 
decorator of this city. She wrote him, stating that she wanted 
his professional advice, including an elaborate scheme of color 
decoration for her house, for which she was willing to pay 
him a reasonable fee over and above any purchases of goods 
she might make from him. She also requested designs for 
mantels of the various apartments. The decorator threw him- 
self into the business with spirit, and went to the trouble 
and expense of having no less than six different designs of 
mantels made and sent to her. He then spent about a week 
in selecting frOm various sources appropriate patterns of wall- 
paper for the various apartments of her house in. harmony with 
a scheme "of decoration he had elaborately thought out and 
reduced to writing. He also sent her about a hundred dollars' 
worth of carpet samples, from which to make selections of 
colors to harmonize with the wall decorations. After a tedious 
correspondence lasting for several months, on a matter that 
could be. settled in as many days, she finally concluded 
that she did not want any mantelpieces, or wall-papers, or 
carpets, or anything, nor would she make good her promise to 
pay the decorator anything for the expense, loss of time, and 
valuable services rendered her. 

It is to be regretted that there are a great many people in 
this world who do not mind in the least the loss of time, or 
the trouble and expense they have put others to in getting 
advice they can dodge paying for and in obtaining samples of 
goods that they do not intend to purchase. They are willing 
to appropriate all the professional advice others are willing to 
give them, under pretense of paying therefore, but without 
intending so much as to pay a dollar for all this expense and- 
trouble. 

Comment on conduct of this kind is superfluous. 
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